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ST. LEONARD’S, NEAR HAST- 
INGS. 


Tue large Engraving on the annexed 
page represents a portion of St. Lro- 
NARD’S, anew watering town which has 
sprung up, as it were, by architectural 
magic, on the coast of Sussex, in the 
immediate vicinity of the romantic vale 
of Hastings. 

The new town already consists of se- 
veral groups of considerable elegance, 
and substantially constructed with stone 
obtained from the neighbourhood. It 
is fronted with an esplanade, along the 
sea-shore. The houses are of commo- 
dious varieties, and some of them have 
handsome colonnades. 

To give the reader some idea of the 
magical celerity with which St. Leo- 
nard’s has risen, the Correspondent to 
whom we are indebted for the substance 
of this paper, states that the first stone 
of the town was laid in the spring of the 
year 1828; and that upwards of one 
hundred houses are nearly fitted up und 
ready for occupation, and a great pro- 
portion furnished and inhabited. The 
principal hotel has been opened some 
months, and two friends, who are com- 

etent judges of such matters, speak of 
its bon-vivant accommodations in highly 
recommendatory terms. The design of 
the town has proceeded from the well- 
directed energies of James Burton, 
Esq. of the Regent’s Park; and the 
portion already completed will be a last- 
ing testimony of his genius and good 
taste, and a valuable monument of indi- 
vidual enterprize. 

The buildings are in various orders 
of architecture. On entering from 
London, the road passes under a cas- 
tellated gateway, in the vicinity of 
which the residences are in the Gothic 
and Cottage style, which harmonize 
with the picturesque scenery of the 
district. One of the most conspicuous 
of these objects is a clock tower, built 
in the style of the thirteenth century. 
On arriving at the bottom of the hill, 
the houses assume a more regular ap- 
pearance, and facing the sea they ex- 
tend, in uniform groups of highly or- 
namental Grecian architecture, to a dis- 
tance of about half a mile, having in 
front a colonnade of the Doric order. 
The hotel, which is the nucleus of the 
Engraving, is embellished in the centre 
with six Corinthian columns ; the wings 
have two columns with Grecian ante ; 
and the piers between the centre and 
wings are ornamented with coupled 
ante. This order stands upon a lofty 
rusticated basement, and sub-basement, 
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which give the whole a very imposing 
appearance. 

The beautiful Doric building, partly 
seen in the view, immediately behind 
the hotel, contains in the centre, a ball- 
room, about eighty feet by thirty, and 
thirty feet high, and in the wings are 
billiard and card rooms. These com- 
municite with an extensive and taste- 
fully laid-out public garden, with large 
reservoirs of pure spring water, «&c. 
In the grounds, on the verge of the 
garden are several detached villas in 
different styles of architecture. 

The building in the foreground (which 
is kept low, that it may not obstruct 
the view from the hotel) is adapted to 
the purposes of baths, library, &c. 
The librarian is Mr. Ebers, of Bond 
Street. Here also is a room for the 
accommodation of a band of music. The 
wings, of the Doric order, have the 
character of Grecian temples, and on 
both fronts, these are connected by 
blank walls, with an ornamented centre, 
that on the north side forming the en- 
trance to the baths. 


TO THE FLOWERS; 
ON READING THAT LIKE ANIMALS THEY FELT. 
(For the Mirror.) 


JewEts of Summer! on whose silken breasts 
The vivyfying, glorious sunlight rests; 

Bright children of that season, which doth tell 
Unconsciously, of joys ineffable. 


Oh! fairy Flowers! whose peerless panoply 
Unheeded shines, to many an ingrate eye, 
Yet, whose rich odour fills the breeze, and brings 
To minstrel souls, a'!l sweet imaginings. 


Flowers ! they say, those sages who reveal 
The mysteries of Nature, that ye feel: 

Feel, as we feel, when death-like pangs assail 
Our mortal tenements, so fair, and frail. 


We know ye breathe, and worshipping, anfold 
Your elf-cups, to the day-god’s beams of zold ; 
That soft ye close in sleep, when dim star-light 
Streams thro’ the bazy air of gelid night. 


We know a lymph doth circulate as free 

As the red life-stream of our breasts, in ye, 

That balms, and gums, and dews, aud ottoes 
steal 

From ye, beloved ones! but, do ye feel ? 


Yes! do ye feel, the biting blast ? the snow ? 

The hail? the ice? the storms that lay ye low; 

The rough, rude grasp? the knife? the burning 
eye 

Of your own sun-god, ’neath whose gaze ye die.” 


Oh beautiful, sweet Flowers! all these and more 

To feel, may be perchance your portion sore— 

For still the lovely, radiant, and young, 

Are soonest, ay, and oft-times sorest wrung. 
M. L. B. 
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URN-BURIAL. 
(To the Editor of the Mirror.) 
Ix No. 444, of the Mirror, you gave some 
extracts from Sir Thomas Browne’s work 
on urn-burial ; permit me to add a few 
remarks upon so singular, so ancient, 
and so universal a custom. Cremation 
or burning, is of the highest antiquity 
among the rudest nations of olden time ; 
and must be traced to the Celts, or 
more properly to a race of people whose 
customs and religion spread over the 
globe, but who are lost in the mazes 
of antiquity, and whose existence can 
be faintly discerned amid various super- 
stitious fragments of their religion, and 
simple monuments that stand upon the 
bleak heath, or in the desert, hallowed 
by their antiquity, and eloquent in their 
dreary solitude. The Egyptians did not 
practice cremation, but the early Greeks 
adopted it. The Persian, the Tartar, 
and all the Scandinavian tribes burnt 
the bodies of their dead; and urns full 
of burnt bones have been discovered, 
not only in England, but in the inner- 
most wilds of North America, in Trini- 
dad, in South America, in Sweden, in 
India, and Australia. By frequent ob- 
servations made by me in many barrows 
which I have opened, I find that the 
primary deposit was laid on the ground 
or in a small hole cut in the chalk, if in 
a chalk district, over which the attend- 
ing tribes heaped flint stones and earth. 
These mounds vary in size, in shape, 
and in height; nor can I better describe 
the system of urn-burial, than by the 
lines of Homer, who in recording the 
obsequies of Patroclus, says, 
The Greeks obey, where yet the embers glow, 
Wide o’er the pile the sable wine they throw, 
Next the white bones bis sad companions place, 
With tears collected in a golden vase— 
The sacred relics to the tent they bore, 
The urn, a veil of linen covered o’er, 
That done, they bid the sepulchre aspire, 
And cast the deep foundations round the pyre ; 
High in the midst they heap the swelling bed 
Of rising earth, memorial of the dead. i 
Iliad, book xxiii. 

Sir Richard Colt Hoare considers the 
barrows or tumuli on the plains of 
Stonehenge, to be of very high anti- 
quity, though he is inclined to think 
“that those near Abury, and others in 
Dorsetshire, especially the very curious 
barrow opened by Mr. Miles, and des- 
cribed under the title of Deverel Bar- 
row, bear an earlier date.’’ — Tumult 
Wiltunenses, p. 4. 

The articles found in barrows are fre- 
quently very curious, and throw con- 
siderable light upon the date of the in- 
terment. We learn from Cesar that 
the Gauls deposited with the dead those 
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articles most valuable to them in life; 
“omnia que vivis cordi fuisse arbi- 
trantur in ignem inferunt etiam ani- 
malia;’? of which custom we have 
many proofs amongst the Britons. The 
articles so found are celts of flint and of 
brass, spear heads, and arrow heads of 
flint, also daggers of brass, gilt; very 
small lance heads, of brass ; armille of 
ivory and bone; pointed skewers of 
bone, and whetstones ; daggers of iron, 
and spear heads of the same metal : in 
some instances ornaments have been 
found of thin and very pure gold, and 
vay frequently beads of amber, jet, and 
ass 


It is evident that this country abounded 
in deer of an immense size, because 
numerous specimens of very large 
horns have been found in the barrows ; 
some flint arrow heads are beautifully 
formed like a heart, and were used be- 
fore the use of iron was known. 

The remains of the father of Croesus 
repose beneath an enormous mound, 
near Sardes, (vide Chandler’s Travels 
ta Asia Minor, vol. i. p. 15,) and Hero- 
dotus explains the mode of its construc- 
tion, “ the foundation, or bottom part, 
is of great stones, but the rest of the 
sepulchre is a tumulus of earth, its cir- 
cumference is more than three quarters 
of a mile!” 

Anniversary honours were held at the 
tombs, and in this country we have the 
relic of ancient festivals at barrows. On 
Wednesday in Whitsun week, a festive 
meeting is held upon a great barrow, 
called Capel Tump, in Herefordshire, 
and a similar meeting is held at a large 
barrow on Shipley Hill. (Stukeley’s 
Itinerary, vol. i. p. 108.) An annual 
court is held at Culliford Barrow, ona 
high ridge near Weymouth; and in 
Virgil we find games held at the tomb 
of Anchises. 

It was the Roman custom to erect 
barrows on the banks of rivers: 


Ante urbem in luco falsi Simoentis ad undam 
Libabat cineri Andromache. En. iii. v. 312. 


Again in speaking of the tomb of 
Marcellus 
vel que Tiberi ne videbis 


Punera cum tumulum preter labere recentem. 
En. Vi. Vv. 873. 


In the description of the Deverel 
Barrow, Mr. William Aug. Miles makes 
the following remarks upon the tombs 
of our forefathers :— 

“It is in contemplating these lasting, 
yet simple monuments of former men, 
that the mind is hurried back to older 
days, and it is with feelings of venera- 
tion that we view the tombs of the 
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mighty dead crown our hills amid the 
desolation of years; while the proud 
and elaborate temples of Balbec, Pal- 
myra and Persepolis have yielded to the 
wreck of time. The chief, whose ashes 
lay beneath the mound, sleeps through 
the night of time, his grave is far from 
the track of man; the grass grows and 
withers, as an emblem of human fate, 
upon his lonely barrow top, while the 
passing breeze chants his funeral dirge. 
On a spot so hallowed by the wing of 
Time, the imagination may vividly de- 
pict the rude but solemn rites attendant 
on the burial; the blazing pile flinging 
its lurid beams around, gave notice to 
the distant tribes of the sad office then 
performing, while the relentless «and 
officiating priest, plunging his steel into 
the breasts of those unhappy favourites 
who were doomed to share their mas- 
ter’s death, calmly viewed their convul- 
sive agonies; while the mystic song of 
the bards, narrating the exploits of the 
deceased, the frantic yells and mystic 
dance of the skin-clad Celts, drowned 
in a vast clamour, the wild and piercing 
shrieks of expiring victims—then were 
the trophies solemnly deposited—then 
was raised the mound, and then was 
performed the mystic ceremony of going 
three times round the tomb, amid invo- 
cations on the name of the deceased— 
the harp has ceased, the fire pile has 
blazed, the tribes have retired from the 
grave, and left the rude mound to its 
future solitude, save when a passing 
traveller should throw the stone of re- 
spect upon the heap, which is to last 
for future days !”’ 


Searborough. Wma. ATKINSON. 


Che Selector; 
AND 
LITERARY NOTICES OF 
NEW WORKS. 


A HIGHLAND STORY. 


Related by Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, 
Bart. of Fountainhall.* 


Near the hamlet of Carr, on the right 
bank of the river Dulnan, a slate-rock 
has been laid bare, which, if properly 
wrought, might turn out to some ac- 
count. About 150 yards to the west- 
ward of the houses, there is a small 
patch of land surrounded by a few stunt- 
ed birches, called Croftna-croitch, or 
the Gallows Croft, having the following 
story attached to it:—-Near the end of 
the seventeenth century, there lived a 

* In his “ Account of ‘the Great Floods of 


August, 1829, in the Proviuce of Moray, and 
adjoining Districts.” 
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certain notorious freebooter, a native of 
Lochaber, of the name of Cameron, but 
who was better known by his cogno- 
men of Padrig Mac-an-Ts’agairt, Peter 
the Priest’s son. Numerous were the 
creachs, or robberies of cattle on the 
great scale, driven by him from Strath- 
spey. But he did not confine his de- 
predations to that country; for, some 
time between the years 1690 and 1695, 
he made a clean sweep of the cattle 
from the rich pastures of the Aird, the 
territory of the Frasers. That he might 
put his pursuers on a wrong scent, he 
did not go directly towards Lochaber, 
but, crossing the river Ness at Lochend, 
he struck over the mountains of Strath- 
nairn and Strathdearn, and ultimately 
encamped behind a hill above Duthel, 
called, from a copious spring on its 
summit, Cairn-an-Sh’uaran, or the Well 
Hill. But, notwithstanding all his pre- 
cautions, the celebrated Simon, Lord 
Lovat, then chief of the Frasers, dis- 
covered his track, and despatched a spe- 
cial messenger to his father-in-law, Sir 
Ludovick Grant, of Grant, begging his 
aid in apprehending Mac-an-Ts’agairt 
and recovering the cattle. It so hap- 
ened that there lived at this time on the 
aird of Grant’s ground a man also 
called Cameron, surnamed Mugach- 
more, of great strength and undaunted 
courage ; he had six sons, and a stepson, 
whom his wife, formerly a woman of 
light character, had before her marriage 
with Mugach; and as they were all 
brave, Sir Ludovick applied to them to 
undertake the recapture of the cattle. 
Sir Ludovick was not mistaken in his 
man. The Mugach no sooner received 
his orders than he armed himself and 
his little band, and went in quest of the 
freebooter, whom he found in the act of 
cooking a dinner from part of the spoil. 
The Mugach called on Padrig and his 
men to surrender; and they, though 
numerous, dreading the well-known 
prowess of their adversary, fled to the 
opposite hills, their chief threatening 
bloody vengeance as he went. The 
Mugach drove the cattle to a place of 
safety, and watched them there till their 
owners came to recover them. Padrig 
Mac-an-Ts’agairt did not ulter his 
threats without the fullest intention of 
carrying them into effect. In the latter 
end of the following spring he visited 
Strathspey with a strong party, and way- 
laid the Mugach, as he and his sons 
were returning from working at a small 
= of land he had on the brow of a 

ill, about half a mile above his house. 
Mac-an-Ts’agairt and his party con- 
cealed themselves in a thick covert of 
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- wrought by her husband. 


underwood, through which they knew 
that the Mugach and his sons must pass ; 
but seeing their intended victims well 
armed, the cowardly assassins lay still 
in their hiding-place and allowed them 
to pass, with the intention of taking a 
more favourable opportunity for their 
purpose. That very night they sur- 
prised and murdered two of the sons, 
who, being married, lived in separate 
houses, at some distance from their 
father’s; and having thus executed so 
much of their diabolical purpose, they 
surrounded the Mugach’s cottage. No 
sooner was his dwelling attacked, than 
the brave Mugach, immediately guess- 
ing who the assailants were, made the 
best arrangements for defence that time 
and circumstances permitted. The door 
was the first point attempted; but it 
was strong, and he and his four sons 
placed themselves behind it, determined 
to do bloody execution the moment it 
should be forced. Whilst thus engaged, 
the Mugach was startled by a noise 
above the rafters, and, looking up, he 
perceived, in the obscurity, the figure 
of a man half through a hole in the 
wattled roof. Eager to despatch his foe 
as he entered, he sprang upon a table, 
plunged his sword into his body, and 
down fell—his stepson! whom he had 
ever loved and cherished as one of his 
own children. The youth had been 
cutting his way through the root, with 
the intention of attacking Padrig from 
above, and so creating a diversion in fa- 
vour of those who were defending the 
door. The brave young man lived no 
longer than to say, with a faint voice, 
“Dear father, I fear you have killed 
me !?? For a moment the Mugach stood 
petrified with horror and grief— but 
rage soon usurped the place of both. 
“Let me open the door !’’ he cried, 


“and revenge his death, by drenching 


my sword in the blood of the villain !”’ 
His sons clung around him to prevent 
what they conceived to be madness, and 
a strong struggle ensued between des- 
perate bravery and filial duty; whilst 
the Mugach’s wife stood gazing on the 
corpse of her first-born son in an agony 
of contending passions, being ignorant, 
from all she had witnessed, but that the 
young man’s death had been wilfully 
« Hast thou 
forgotten our former days of dalliance ?”’ 
cried the wily Padrig, who saw the 


-whole scene through a crevice in the 


door—“ how often hast thou undone thy 
door to me when I came home on an 


.errand of love ; and wilt thou not open 


it now to give me way to punish him 
who has but this moment so foully slain 
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thy beloved son?’’ Ancient recollec- 
tions and present affliction conspired to 
twist her to his purpose. The struggle 
and altercation between the Mugach and 
his sons still continued. A frenzy seized 
on the unhappy woman. She flew to 
the door—undid the belt—and Padrig 
and his assassins rushed in. The infu- 
riated Mugach no sooner beheld his 
enemy enter, than he sprang at him 
like a tiger, grasped him by the throat, 
and dashed him to the ground. Already 
was his vigorous sword-arm drawn back 
and his broad claymore was about to find 
a passage to the traitor’s heart, when 
his faithless wife coming behind him, 
threw over it a large canvass winnowing 
sheet, and, before he could extricate 
the blade from the numerous folds, Pa- 
drig’s weapon was reeking in the best 
heart’s blood of the bravest Highlander 
that Strathspey could boast of. His 
four sons who had witnessed their mo- 
ther’s treachery, were paralyzed. The 
unfortunate woman herself, too, stood 
stupified and appalled; but she was 
quickly recalled to her senses by the ac- 
tive clash of the swords of Padrig and 
his men. ‘Oh, my sons! my sons !? 
she cried—“ spare my boys!”’ But the 
tempter needed her services no longer— 
she had done his work. She was spurn- 
ed to the ground, and trampled under 
foot, by those who soon strewed the 
bloody floor around her with the lifeless 
corpses of her brave sons. Exulting in 
the full success of this expedition of 
vengeance, Mac-an-Ts’agairt beheaded 
the bodies, and piled the heads ina heap 
on an cblong hill, that runs parallel to 
the road, on the east side of Carr 
Bridge, from which it is called Tom- 
nan-Cean, the Hill of the Heads. 
Scarcely was he beyond the reach of 
danger, when his butchery was known 
at Castle Grant, and Sir Ludovick im- 
mediately offered a great reward for his 
apprehension; but Padrig, who had 
anticipated some such thing, fled to Ire- 
land, where he remained for seven years. 
But the restlessness of the murderer is 
well known, and Padrig felt it in all its 
horrors. Leaving his Irish retreat, he 
returned to Lochaber. By a strange ac- 
cident, a certain Mungo Grant of Muck- 
rach having had his cattle and horses 
carried away by some thieves from that 
quarter, pursued them hot foot, reco- 
vered them, and was on his way return- 
ing with them, when, to his astonish- 
ment, he met Padrig Mac-an-Ts’agairt 
quite alone, in a narrow pass, on the 
borders of his native country. Mungo 
instantly seized and made a prisoner of 
him. But his progress with his beasts 
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was tedious; and as he was entermg 
Strathspey at Lag-na-caillich, about a 
mile to the westward of Aviemore, he 
espied twelve desperate men, who, 
taking advantage of his slow march, had 
crossed the hills to gain the pass before 
him, for the purpose of rescuing Padrig. 
But Mungo was not to be daunted. 
Seeing them occupying the road in his 
front, he grasped his prisoner with one 
hand, and brandishing his dirk with the 
other, he advanced in the midst of his 
people and animals, swearing potently, 
that the first motion at an attempt at 
rescue by any one of them, should be the 
signal for his dirk to drink the life’s 
blook of Padrig Mac-an-Ts’agairt. 
They were so intimidated by his bold- 
ness, that they allowed him to pass 
without assault, and left their friend to 
his fate. Pudrig was forthwith carried 
to Castle Grant. But the remembrance 
of the Mugach’s murder had been by 
this time much obliterated by many 
events little less strange; and the laird, 
unwilling to be troubled with the matter, 
ordered Mungo and his prisoner away. 
Disappointed and mortified, Mungo and 
his party were returning with their felon 
captive, discussing, as they went, what 
they had best do with him. “A fine 
reward we have had for all our trouble !’’ 
said one. ‘ The laird may catch the 
next thief her’s nanesel, for Donald !’’ 
said another. ‘ Let’s turn him loose !’’ 
said a third. ‘ Ay, ay,’’ said a fourth, 
“‘ what for wud we be plaguing oursels 
more wi’ him!’ “ Yes, yes! brave 
generous men !’’ said Padrig Mac-an- 
Ts’agairt, roused by a sudden hope of 
life from the moody dream of the gal- 
lows-tree, in which he had been plunged, 
whilst he was courting his mournful 
muse to compose his own lament, that 
he might die with an effect striking a3 
- all the events of his life had been; “yes, 
brave men ! free me from these bonds ! 
it is unworthy of Strathspey-men,—it is 
unworthy of Grants to triumph over a 
fallen foe! Those whom I killed were 
no clansmen of thine, but recreant Ca- 
merons, who betrayed a Cameron! Let 
me go free, and that reward of which 
you have been disappointed shall be 
quadrupled for sparing my life !’? Such 
words as these, operating on minds so 
much prepared to receive them favour- 
ably, had well nigh worked their pur- 
pose. But, “ No!’ said Muckrach 
sternly, ‘it shall never be said that a 
murderer escaped from my hands. Be- 
sides it was just so that he fairly spake 
the Mugach’s false wife. But he did 
not spare her sons‘on that account? If 
ye let him go, my men, the fate of the 
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Mugach may be ours ; for what bravery 
can stand against treachery and assas- 
sination?”? This opened an entirely 
new view of the question to Padrig’s 
rude guards ; and the result of the con- 
ference was, that they resolved to take 
him to Inverness, and to deliver him up 
to the sheriff. As they were pursuing 
their way up the south side of the river 
Dulnan, the hill of Tom-nan-cean ap- 
peared on that opposite to them. At 
sight of it, the whole circumstances of 
Padrig’s atrocious deed came fresh into 
their minds. It seemed to cry on them 
for justice, and, with one impulse, they 
shouted out, “ Let him die on the spot 
where he did the bloody act !’’ Without 
a moment’s farther delay, they resolved 
to execute their new resolution. But 
on their way across the plain, they hap- 
pened to observe a large fir-tree, with 
a thick horizontal branch growing at 
right angles from the trunk, and of a 
sufficient height from the ground to suit 
their purpose; and doubting if they 
might tind so convenient a gallows where 
they were going, they at once deter- 
mined that here Padrig should finish his 
mortal career. The neighbouring birch 
thicket supplied them with materials 
for making a withe; and, whilst they 
were twisting it, Padrig burst forth in 
a flood of Guelic verse, which his mind 
had been accumulating by the way. 
His song, and the twig rope that was 
to terminate his existence, were spun 
out and finished at the same moment, 
and he was instantly elevated to a height 
equally beyond his ambition and his 
hopes. No one would touch his body, 
so it hung swinging in the wind for 
some twelve months or more after his 
execution ; and much as he had been 
feared when alive, he was infinitely 
more a cause of terror now that he was 
a lifeless corpse. None dared to ap- 
proach that part of the heath after it 
was dark; but in daylight people were 
bolder. The school-boys of Duthel, 
who, like the frogs in the fable, gradu- 
ally began to have less and less appre- 
hension for him, actually bragged one 
another on so far one day, that they 
ventured to pelt him with stones. A 
son of Delrachney, who happened to 


aim better than the rest, struck the, 


birchen withe, by this time become rot- 
ten, severed it, and down came the 
wasted body with a terrible crash. As 
the cause of its descent was hardly per- 
ceptible to any of them, the terrified 
boys ran off, filled with the horrible be- 
lief that the much-dreaded Padrig was 
pursuing them. So impressed was poor 
young Delrachney with this idea, that, 
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through terror and haste, he burst a 
blood-vessel, and died in two hours after- 
wards. Padrig’s bones were buried 
about 100 yards to the north of the 
bridge of Carr; but, as if they were 
doomed never to have rest, the grave 
was cut through about thirty-five years 
ago, when the present Highland road 
was made; and they were reinterred 
immediately behind the inn garden. 
Should any idlers, who may wander 
after dusk along the road leading by the 
base of the Tom-nan-cean, see strange 
sights cross his path, let him recall the 
story I have narrated, and it may fur- 
nish him with some explanation of what 
he beholds. 


g2otes of a Reader. 


66 DEATH TOKENS’? IN WALES. 


In a wild and retired district in North 
Wales, that namely which extends from 
Dolgelly westward to Barmouth and 
Towyn, where there is certainly as much 
superstition as in any other district of 
the sume extent, and where there are 
many individuals who lay claim to the 
title and capabilities of seers, the follow- 
ing occurrence took place, to the great 
astonishment of the mountaineers. We 
can vouch for the truth of the statement, 
as many members of our own feulu, or 
clan, were witnesses of the fact. Ona 
dark evening, a few winters ago, some 
persons with whom we are well ac- 
qainted, were returning to Barmouth on 
the south or opposite side of the river. 
As they approached the ferry-house at 
Penthryn, which is directly opposite 
BRarmouth, they observed a light near 
the house, which they conjectured to be 
produced by a bonfire, and greatly puz- 
vied they were to discover the reason 
why it should have been lighted. As 
they came nearer, however, it vanished ; 
and when they inquired at the house 
respecting it, they were surprised to 
learn that not only had the people there 
displayed no light, but they had not 
even seen one ; nor could they perceive 
any signs of it on the sands. On reach- 
ing Barmouth, the circumstance was 
mentioned, and the fact corroborated by 
some of the people there, who had also 
plainly and distinctly seen the light. It 
was settled, therefore, by some of the 
old fishermen, that this was a ‘ death- 
token ;’’ and, sure enough, the man 
who kept the ferry at that time was 
drowned at high-water a few nights 
afterwards, on the very spot where the 
light was seen. He was landing from 
the boat, when he fell into the water, 





and so perished. The same winter the 
Barmouth people, as well as the inha- 
bitants of the opposite banks, were 
struck by the appearance of a number 
of small lights, which were seen dancing 
in the air at a place called Borthwyn, 
about half a mile from the town. A 
great number of people came out to see 
these lights; und alter awhile they all 
but one disappeared, and this one pro- 
ceeded slowly towards the water’s edge, 
to a little bay where some boats were 
moored. The men in a sloop which 
was anchored near the spot, saw the 
light advancing—they saw it also hover 
for a few seconds over one particular 
boat, and then totally disappear. Two 
or three days afterwards, the man to 
whom that particular boat belonged was 
drowned in the river, while he was sail- 
ing about Barmouth harbour in that 
very boat.—We have narrated these facts 
just as they occurred; we must leave 
the solution of the mystery to the in- 
genuity of our readers.—(From an in- 
different paper on “the Philosophy of 
Apparitions’? in Fraser’s Magazine ; 
the writer of which has much to learn 
before he can throw any new light upon 
the ever-to-be-controverted subject of 
‘ Apparitions.’’) 


THE LEGACY OF THE ROSES. 


A person who died at Barnes left an 
annual sum to be laid out in roses 
planted on his grave: authority, Mr. 
Crofton Croker. (We are enabled to add 
that the spot here alluded to is distin- 
guished by a stone tablet, cn the outside 
of the south wall of the church, en- 
closed by pales, with some rose-trees 
lanted on each side of it. This tablet 
is dedicated to the memory of Edward 
Rose, citizen of London, who died in 
1653, and left £20. to the poor of 
Barnes, for the purchase of an acre of 
land, on condition that the pales should 
be kept up, and the rose-trees pre- 
served.)—Ep. Mirror. 

Ou, plant them above me, the soft, the bright, 
The touched with the sunset’s crimson light, . 


The warm with the earliest breath of spring, 
The sweet with the sweep of the west wind's 


wing: 
Let the green bough and the red leaf waye— 
Plant the glad rose-tree upon my grave. 


Why should the mournfal willow weep 
Over the quiet rest of a dreamless sleep ?— 
Weep for life, with its toil and care, 

Its crime to si:un, and its sorrow to bear; 
Let tears and the sign of tears be shed 

Over the living, not over the dead. 


Plant not the cypress nor yet the yew; 

Too heavy their shadow, too gloomy their huc,, 
For one who is sleeping in faith and in love, 
With a hope that is treasured in heaven above ; 
In a holy trust are my ashes laid— 

Cast ye no darkuess, throw ye no shade. 
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Plant the green sod with the crimson rose, 

Let my friends rejoice o’er my calm repose: 

Let my memory be like the odours they shed, 

My hope like their promise of early red 

Let strangers, too, share in their breath and 

their bloom— 

Plant ye the bright roses over my tomb. 

Literary Gazette. 


TURNHAM GREEN. 


“ HumBoipt,” said a certain captain in 
the West Middlesex Militia, ““ Humboldt 
is an over-rated man—there is very little 
in him; and he knows nothing of geo- 
graphy !’’—“ How! that celebrated tra- 
veller know nothing of geography ?” 
—‘ ‘No more than my black terrier there, 
sir. I met him once at a party at the 
Russian Ambassador’s, at Paris, and put 
him to the proof. As long as he was 
talking abuut the Andes and the Cordille- 
ras, and places which nobody but himself 
had ever heard of, he carried it all his 
own way; but the moment I put a 
straight forward question to him, which 
any school-boy might have answered, he 
was floored. ‘Now, Baron,’ said I— 
taking him by surprise—‘ Now, Baron, 
can, you tell me where Turnham Green 
is?’ Upon—my—honour, he knew no 
more about it than I know about Je- 
richo !’?— New Monthly Magazine. 





INSCRIPTION ON THE PORTAL OF A 
VILLA NEAR SIENNA. 
** Quisquis huc accedis, 

Quod tibi horrendum videtur, 

Mihi amoenuw est 

Si delectat, maneas, 

Si teedet, abeas, 

Utrumque gratum.” 

Whoever thou mayest be who enterest 
here, remember that what may seem 
strange to thee is agreeable to me. If 
thou art pleased, thou canst remain; if 
displeased, depart— either will please 
me.—Jbid. 


CHINESE POLICY. 


In China all isat a stand still; succeeding 
ages add not to the knowledge of those 
that have gone before; no one must pre- 
sume to be wiser than his fathers: around 
the Son of Heaven, as they designate 
their emperor, assemble the learned of 
the land as his council; so in the pro- 
vinces the learned in their several de- 
grees around the governor; and laws 
and rules are passed from the highest 
down to the lowest, to be by them given 
to the people. Every, even the most 
minute, circumstance of common life, is 
regulated by law. It matters not, for 
example, what may be the wealth of an 
individual; he must wear the dress and 
build his house after the mode pre- 
scribed by ancient regulations. In China 
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every thing bears the stamp of antiquity : 
immovableness seems to be the charac- 
teristic of the nation ; every implement 
retains its primitive rude form; every 
invention has stopped at the first step. 
— Cabinet Cyclopedia, Vol. ix. Outlines 
of History. 





WINE. 

O, Wine! glorious, excellent Wine ! 
how often hast thou inspired me with 
eloquence, relieved me from the tram- 
mels of fancied imprisonment, given new 
life, new hope, new existence to my 
weuather-beaten frame, and to my pallid 
imagination! To thee, O Bacchus! I 
am indebted for many a social hour, 
many a lively thought, many an excellent 
companion, which, without thy influence 
on my uncultivated brain, would have 
been a tedious time, a homely expres- 
sion, or a milk-and-water associate !—-to 
thee again I must resort, and hence the 
future gleams of happiness in this life. 
— New Monthly Magazine. 


ALBUMS. 


Wry is a book, commonly kept by one 
fool to be written in by other tools, 
called analbum ? ‘1 have not the least 
idea,’”’ said an accomplished young gen- 
tleman, to whom I once put the ques- 
tion, just after he had’ been scribbling 
some lines in the album of one of our mo- 
dern Sapphos, which proved he had not 
the least idea, not even such a little one 
as would have been large enough for an 
album.— Ibid. 





PHILISTINES. 

Tuis people, celebrated for their wars 
with the Israelites, dwelt on a small 
strip of sea-coast south of the Tyrians. 
They were originally, it is thought, a 
colony from Egypt. They possessed 
five cities, under the government of five 
princes, and confederated together for 
mutual defence. Trade and piracy were 
their chief means of subsistence. Their 
long and obstinate resistance against the 
arms of the Israelites testifies their va- 
lour and love of independence. A sea- 
faring people, the chief object of their 
worship was a sea-god, Dagon. —Cabi- 
net Cyclopedia, Vol. ix. 





ARABS. 
From the earliest dawn of history, the 
Arabs have led the nomadic life, to 
which the nature of their country has 
destined them. The numerous tribes, 
under the government of their sheikhs 
and emirs, roam the desert apart—now 
in friendship, now in hostility. The 
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camel and the horse are their com- 
panions and support. The strangers 
who penetrate their wilds have always 
been regarded as lawful prizes. Under 
the various names of Edomites, Ishmael- 
ites, Midianites, &c. we find their tribes 
in friendly or hostile relations with the 
nation of Israel, with whom many of 
them acknowledged a kindred. Their 
religious worship was chiefly directed to 
the heavenly bodies.— Ibid. 


NEGRO LIBERTY. 
A Parody on‘ I'd be a Butterfly.” 


« ME be a nigger boy, born in de hovel, 
bee plaitain da shade from de suu wha da 
shine ; 
Me lern to die wid de spade and de shovel, 
Me learn to hoe up de cane in a line. 
Me drink my rum, in de calabash oval, 
Me neber sigh for de brandy and wine; 
Me be a nigger boy, born in de hovel, 
What planiain da shade from de sun wha da 
shiue. 
_Me be a nigzer boy, 
When me live happy, wha for me repine? 
“ Me neber run from my massa’s plantation, 
Wha for me run? me no want for get lick ; 
He gib me house, and me pay no taxation— 
Food. _ we famish, and nurse when me 
sick. 
Willy-force nigger, he belly be empty, 
He hab de freedom, dat no good fro me; 
My massa good man, he gib me plenty, 
Me no lobe Willy-force better dan he. 
Me be de nigger boy, 
Me happy fellow, den why me want free ?” 
Fraser's Magazine. 


DAVID, KING OF ISRAEL. 
Davip was the model of an oriental 
prince, handsome in his person, valiant, 
mild, just, and generous ; humble before 
his God, and zealous in his honour; a 
lover of music and poetry, himself a 
= Successful in war, he reduced 


Id sooner be within these four damp walls, 
With three-fuld fetters on me, with the worm, 
That leaves its slimy trace of wretchedness, 
For my companion, than the pampered wretch 
Who, in his gorgeous tyranny above, 
Tramples upon a people's rights, and earns 
A people’s curses for his nightly blessing! 
My body is thy pris‘ner, Gesler! Chains 
May gall my tlesh— may manacle my limbs, 
And for a time make me blush to mark r 
The stain they've left upon them; but my mind 
Can ne'er be soiled by things like these! 

(He clashes his chains.) 
The coward crouches if the treacherous pard 
Doth look on him. My sp‘r't will not crouch, 
Nor quail before the spotted beast. I feel 
There's that within me which doth hold me up, 
And prompt me, with a mighty, unseen power, 
To deeds of future glory.—I am free— 
Free in this prison house! I range at will 
The mighty bulwarks of our mountain world.— 
Over belovea Switzerland I go 
With my mind’s energy ! 
Think ye the spirit requires corporeal form 
To converse with the spirit? Are there not 

hours, 

Hours of pale solitude, when the outer world 
Is to the inner world a thing as vague 
As the obscure and twilight line that bounds 
The dim horizon? for the mind can make, 
By its own magic powers, worlds fairer far 
Than this one! 
Yea—it must, it must be so! 
A beauteous land is passing now before me, 
And there are glorious Alps whereon the Sun, 
Oft in his journey, pauses to look back 
Upon the paradise he leaves behind him! 
And there are valleys basking in his beams, 
Starr’d with white cottages and orange bowers, 
And vine groves, where the light guitar is swept 
To charm the golden fruitage. —I behold 
Lakes blue as morning, where at eve the star 
Delights to lave its far-descending rays, 
And ancient forests, giant-like, advancing 
With towering strides up to the high hill tops: 
And ever and anon I hear the sounds, 
The mizhty sounds of avalanches rolling, 
The crash of forests, and the roar of waters. 
But in the vales the maiden’s free voice rings, 
And on the hills the bold-eyed mountaineer 
Looks proudly up to Heaven; and children 


(He pauses.) 


spo 
Like swallows on the lea, and ancient sires 
Within the trelliced porch serenely sit, 





eneath his sceptre all the countries 
from the borders of Egypt to the moun- 
tains whence the Euphrates springs. 
The king of Tyre Fes ally ; he had 
ports on the Red Sea, and the wealth of 
commerce flowed during his reign into 
Israel. He fortified and adorned Jeru- 
salem, which he made the seat of go- 
vernment. Glorious prospects of ex- 
tended empire, and of the diffusion of 


times, floated before the mind of t 
ds 


And g read their missals in the sun, 
Which Austrian banners dare not now obscure. 
I cannot be mistaken—’tis my country ! 

O Switzerland! and shall it be a dream— 

A wild imaginative dream ?—No, no! 

Thou shalt be free, thy fetters rive in twain; 
The vuice of prophecy is on me new ! 

Keck roll the volumy clouds—the mighty mists 
That veil the future, roll at my bidding back! 
“Come forth !”—It comes! the Sun of Freedom 


comes 
With its refulgent canopy of clouds, 
d in its radiance Switzerland's banners 
sparkle, 
Helvetic swords its beams are multiplying, 
Ten thousand stars upon their spear-points 
tremble 


th 





the pure religion of Israel, and of happy 
e 


oe gen - king. —-Cabinet Cyclop 
Vol. ix. 
SCENE FROM THE DELIVERANCE OF 
SWITZERLAND. 


By H. C. Deakin, author of ‘‘ Portraits of the 
Dead.” 


A Prison underneath the Castle of Altorf, dimly 
lighted.—Tell in chains —He paces up and 
down for a little time, and then pauses. In- 
dignantly looking on his fetters, he exclaims 


TELL. 
THINK ye, vile chains! to curb the soul of Tell? 
Dungeons can never daunt the patriot’s spirit ! 


d voices roll their living thunders. 
And all cry “ Liberty!” Itis no dream! 
They shout aeuin—and my own name they shout. 
“A Tell—a Tell! they cry.—I come, I come, 
Sons of the free, and scorners of the slave! 
Triumphant Vengeance calls—I come, I come! 
Thou shalt be free, thy fetters rend asunder, 
Thus as I rend my own! 
(He suits the action to the words, and 
rends his chains.) 
Ab! and they are broken'— 
Who comes there ? 
(Enter Merta, who rushes into his arms.) 
MERTA. 
Alas, how little did I think, when next 
We met, it would be in tby prison, Tell! 
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TELL. 
Prison! it is my palace! my quick thoughts 
Have made one.—Lord of these chains am I,— 
Behold ! 
MERTA. 
Broken! 





SOLON’S LAWS. 


In the third year of the 46th olympiad, 
Solon being archon, the landowners and 
citizens, debtors and creditors, were in 
open feud. Solon was called upon to 
legislate. His first step was to arrange 
matters between debtor and creditor, 
which he accomplished by altering the 
standard, and lowering the rate of in- 
terest. He then deprived the nobility 
of a portion of their former power, by 
dividing all the people into four classes, 
regulated by property; thus, while he 
introduced a democracy, founding a new 
aristocracy. The nobility, as possessors 
of the largest properties, as the sole 
members of the court of Areopagus, as 
possessed of the priesthoods, and di- 
rectors of religious ceremonies, still re- 
tained an ample degree of influence. 
By the establishment of the Council of 
Four Hundred, an annually rotating 
college, he at once gave so many fami- 
lies an interest in the new order of 
things, that there remained no chance 
of its being totally subverted. He finally 
made all the people swear not to make 
any alteration during the next ten years, 
deeming that period sufficiently long for 
habituating them to the new constitu- 
tion.— Cabinet Cyclopedia, Vol. ix. 


PRESENT STATE OF HISTORY. 


In the south of Europe, as if for a 
warning to others to shun the evil, civil 
and religious despotism are still suffered 
by Providence to display their hideous 
forms ; but in the New World, the in- 
cipient and chaotic state of freedom is 
travailing in the birth of a purer and 
more regular order of things. The 
*‘ march sublime’”’ of liberty is, we trust, 
not to be retarded for ages to come. 
England has led the way in the glorious 
career; and the last blemish which 
stained her fair fame, and afforded a 
topic of reproach to her enemies, has 
been removed, while her councils were 
directed by the warrior who so often 
had led her armies to victory. Esto per- 
petua.— Ibid. 


ELECTION BLESSINGS. 


Par.iAMENT is dissolved, and the com- 
munity, speaking of it in the aggregate, 
is in raptures—why ?—because an hour 
of amusement, party ‘conflicts, rioting, 
lawlessness, and_profit, is at hand. One 
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set of people rejoice because there will 
be a gaudy show—a stirring spectacle ; 
because there will be ribbons and co- 
lours, music and processions, broken 
windows and the battles of mobs, to 
delight them. These people have no 
vote, and they have no business which 
the election can benefit; nevertheless, 
they have as deep a stake in the matter 
as those who have; therefore are they © 
not anxious that the most fitting men 
may be elected? Absurd ! such anxiety 
could not perhaps be gratified, unless 
the exhibition were stripped of its lead- 
ing beauties, if not wholly prevented : 
they are so far from entertaining it, that 
if they were called on to choose between 
the loss of the sights, and the expulsion 
of the very best members, by the election 
of the very worst, they would prefer the 
latter. They have their partialities and 
antipathies, but these are minor matters 
which must bow to the wish for a con- 
test. 

Another set of people, who are in 
trade, and whose sight never wanders 
from the shrine of profit and loss, re- 
joice because their business is on the 
point of receiving “a fillip.”” The 
mercer sees before him an animated de- 
mand for ribbons and handkerchiefs at 
his own prices—the glazier beholds a 
brilliant harvest of broken windows— 
overwhelming calls for ale, spirits, wine, 
and post-horses, bewitch the eyes of the 
publican and innkeeper—and silk manu- 
facturers, glass-makers, brewers, spirit 
merchants, &c. &c. are duly sensible of 
the approach of an influx of orders. 
These people have votes, but they place 
them at the disposal of their customers, 
in return for purchases: one votes for 
this candidate, because Mrs. So-and-so 
will never enter his shop if he do not; 
another, becuuse Mr. So-and-so pro- 
mises him his business for so doing; 
and a third will not vote, because he 
cannot without losing his sales to cer- 
tain families. With them the issue of 
the election, in regard to the public 
weal, is a matter not to be thought of ; 
for a few extra orders, they would do 
their utmost to fill the House of Com- 
mons with lunatics and pickpockets. 

A third description comprehends peo- 
ple, who, although not in business, still 
rejoice from motives of personal gain. 
They have votes to sell, and the tardy 
market once more irradiates the per- 
spective; they seek dignities and emolu- 
ments for their children; and the pa- 
trons smile upon them in the distance 
whose favour can be melted by plumpers 
into the creation of clerks, excisemen, 
and butlers, milliners, ludies’-maids, and 
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cooks. If their —_ of profit rise no 
higher, they see before them a number 
of delectable days, on which they can 
get drunk without cost; kick up rows 
for public good, and break the peace 
under shelter of law. With these peo- 
ple, an election is only desired for the 
sake of such advantages, and it is used 
only to gain them: the highest bidder 
and most bountiful giver is the man to 
be elected; and the new House of Com- 
mons may do what it pleases with the 
empire.— Blackwood’s Magazine. 


The Maturalist. 


THE BRITISH NATURALIST : 


Spring .— Summer. 

Tus is a delightful little volume, into 
which every reader of our Miscellany 
may dip with pleasure and profit. Its 
precise plan is lucidly explained in the 
Preface, the author’s object being to re- 
present “ the works of creation in their 
natural groups, so as to make “ the 
pages of a written book have some re- 
semblance to those of the book of Na- 
ture.”’? The present portion of his de- 
sign, as the sub-title explains, consists 
of half the year, or two seasons, and 
prefixed is “a very slight general glance 
at the natural history of the year, as 
affected by the motions of the earth, the 
changing actions of the sun and moon.”’ 
This part is executed with as little tech- 
nicality as is consistent with perspicuity. 
Towards the close of this summary, we 
find the following sensible observations 
on predictions of the weather :— 

“There is nothing more common 
than to predict the future state of the 
season from some single appearance in 
the early part of it; and yet there is 
nothing more unphilosophical or falla- 
cious. An early blossom, an early bee, 
or an early swallow, or the early ap- 
pearance of any other production of 
nature, is no evidence whatever of the 
kind of weather that is to come, though 
the belief that it is so is both very ge- 
neral and very obstinate. The appear- 
ance of these things is the effect of the 
weather, not the cause; and it is what 
we may call an external effect, thatis, it 
does not enter into the chain of causa- 
tion. The weather of to-day must al- 
ways have some influence upon the 
weather of to-morrow; but its effect 
will not be altered in the smallest tittle, 
whether it does or does not call out of 
the cranny in which it has been hyber- 
nated, some wasp, or some swallow 
that was too weak for the autumnal 
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migration. Birds, blossoms, and but- 
terflies do not come in expectation of 
fine weather ; if they did, the early ones 
would show that they see not far into 
futurity, for they generally come forth 
only to be destroyed. They come in 
consequence of the good weather which 
precedes their appearance, and they 
know no more of the future than a stone 
does. Man knows of to-morrow only 
as a rational being ; and were it not that 
he reasons from experience and ane- 
logy, he would have no ground for say- 
ing that the sun of to-day is to set. The 
early leaf and the early blossom of this 
spring may be a consequence of the fine 
‘weather of last autumn, which ripened 
the wood or forwarded the bud, and the 
early insect may be evidence that the 
winter has been mild; but not one of 
these, or any thing connected with plants 
or unimals, taken in itself, throws light 
upon one moment of the future; and 
for once to suppose that it does, is to 
reverse the order of cause and effect, 


.and put an end to all philosophy—to all 


common sense. 

« And are we to draw no conclusions 
from the phenomena of plants and ani- 
mals, which have been popular prognos- 
tics of the weather from time immemo- 
rial,—not from the face-washing of the 
cat, or the late roosting of the rook, 
which have been signs infallible time out 
of mind? No, not a jot from the con- 
duct of the animals themselves, unless 
we admit that cats and crows have got 
the keeping and command of the wea- 
ther. ‘These actions of theirs, and very 
many (perhaps all) phenomena of plants 
and animals are pr 1 by certain ex- 
isting states of the weather; and it is 
for man to apply his observation and find 
out by what other states these are fol- 
lowed. The cat does not wash her face 
because it is to rain to-morrow; that, 
in the first place, would be ‘ throwing 
philosophy to the cats ;’ and in the next 

lace, it would be doing so to marvel- 
ously little purpose, inasmuch as, if 
puss were thus informed of the future, 
she would only have to wait a day n 
order to get a complete washing without 
any labour or trouble. When the cat 
performs the operation alluded to, it is 
a proof that the present state of the at- 
mosphere affects her skin in a way that 
is disagreeable, and the washing is her 
mode of relief ; and, in as far as the catis 
concerned, that is an end of the matter. 
Man, however, may take it up, and if 
he finds that in all cases, or in a great 
majority of cases, this happens only be- 
fore rain, he is warranted in concluding 
that the state of the atmosphere which 
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impresses this action upon the cat, is 
also the state which precedes rain ; and 
that in the cases where the rain does not 
follow, there has been a subsequent at- 
mospheric change which is also worthy 
of his study. ’ 

*¢ What it is in this case, and whether 
connected with the little action in the 
fur of the animal by which electricity 
can be excited, we shall not inquire ; 
but in the late roosting of the crows the 
cause is apparent ; they feed upon larve 
and earth-worms ; these, especially the 
latter, come most abroad in the even- 
ings before rain; and as most animals 
gorge themselves, where food is easily 
found, there is no reason why rooks 
should not follow the general law.” 

We are pleased with the author’s ob- 
servation on the cat-washing prediction, 
and, in our own special fondness for 
tracing the plain causes of popular 
effects, we had arrived at nearly the 
same conclusion. The electrical excite- 
ment of the cat’s fur and skin seems to 
us produced by the peculiar state of the 
atmosphere immediately preceding rain ; 
and, we doubt not, the frequent coin- 
cidence gave rise to the popular notion 
or prediction. Swift, somewhere ac- 
counts for the approbation of a book, 
by its author flattering the reader’s 
Opinion ; but, to prove that our com- 
mendation is not thus grounded we quote 
another extract of much graphic beauty. 
The author dates his preface from a 
* Bank of the Thames ”’ — probably of 
the district which he thus describes :— 

“One of the most favourable places 
in England for hearing the song of the 
petty chaps, and, indeed, the songs of 
those birds, generally, that frequent the 
richer districts, is the left bank of the 
Thames, from Hampton Court to Rich- 
mond Bridge ; and it is not very easy to 
imagine a finer treat to the lover of 
freshness, and sound, and evening sce- 
nery, than a walk (wheels and hoofs 
jar mightily in a concert of birds) be- 
tween those places on a fine night in 
the end of May ; and if moonlight, so 
much the better. Until the sun be down, 
there is a great deal of noise and chirp- 
ing, but not much music; but when the 
evening softens the air, and the lime 
and the walnut take the lead among the 
perfumes of the evening, as you pass 
the lee of them in that gentle motion 
of the air which wafts sweetness, but 
does not wave leaves, the song of the 
night—the real vesper of nature begins ; 
and though broken in upon at times by 
the baying of a watch dog, the bellow- 
ing of an ox, the bleating of a sheep, 
or the tinkle of a sheep bell, it is none 
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the worse ; nor do the monitor sounds 
of the clock, as they come muttered 
through the trees, at all diminish the 
interest, but rather mingle with it the 
melancholy memento, that, fine as it is, 
you can enjoy it but for a time; or the 
more useful one, that you should seize 
the phenomena of every moment for in- 
struction, according to the mood you 
may be in. The freshness, the check- 
ered light through the trees, the oc- 
casional glimpse of the river dancing in 
the reflected moonbeam, like living sil- 
ver, put you in mind that it is not a 
pond that stagnates and mantles, and 
scatters miasma and infection, but a 
rolling flood which wafts riches, and 
and scatters fertility and health; the 
lights from palace, and villa, and cot- 
tage, and those joyous sounds which 
come ever and anon, to remind you that 
for all that has been done and suffered, 
it is ‘ merry England’ still; the dark 
shadow of some thick and stately tree 
that throws you, your path, and all 
around, into a momentary eclipse, or 
the trailing mark of some limber poplar, 
as though it were the tail of a comet, 
lustreless and flung dark, yet unsub- 
stantial upon the earth :—But you are in 
no humour to look even at the half- 
revealed beauties of one of the richest 
districts in the world, rendered doubly 
rich by the Rembrandt shades of the 
greater masses of matter, in contrast 
with the ‘silver orb,’ seen at intervals, 
through the upper sprays and leaves, 
or its more retiring reflection from the 
water, in the openings among the thick 
stems and dark foliage below; for the 
nightingale is on the topmost bough in 
the coppice, and small as he is, his voice 
is heard as far as that of a muezzin from 
the top of a minaret. There he does 
not sing alone, for in that thickly- 
wooded and well-watered district—a dis- 
trict which is the Jand of Goshen to the 
insect-discovering birds—he has a rival 
in every coppice, and, in some places, 
almost upon every tree ; and as though 
the note of each comes to the ear of a 
listener differently pitched and toned, 
according to the mass of air through 
which its pulsations have to be propa- 
gated, the two which are in strife which 
shall ‘ win the dame,’ or charm her the 
most after she is won, are equally loud 
to each other. No combination of the 
letters of the alphabet can give even a 
notion of the song of the nightingale— 
of any of the songs, for he has not only 
more notes than any other bird, but has 
absolutely a cabinet of music; and 
though there be a wonderful melody in 
them all, some are so unlike the others, 
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that one could with difficulty believe 
that they are uttered by the same bird. 
It is vain, however, to attempt des- 
cribing the music of that minstrel ; those 
who are familiar with it, would, of 
course, laugh at the most laboured de- 
lineation; and to those who are not, 
description is little better than playing 
an air to the deaf, or painting a rose-bud 
to the blind.’’ 

We ought to mention that a consider- 
able portion of the volume is occupied 
by the natural economy of birds, the 
author considering them “ from their 
greater powers of locomotion, the best 
animated indexes to the seasons.”’ He 
does not bow to ill-founded prejudices, 
or bend to the mere authority of great 
names: for example, in the question of 
the cuckoo and hedge-sparrow, the va- 
luable authority of Dr. Jenner (in the 
Philosophical Transactions,) is not 
quoted. 

The work is elegantly printed, and 
illustrated with several well- engraved 
cuts of British birds. 





SPIRIT OF THE 
Public Journals, 





THE INCONVENIENCES OF A CONVE- 
NIENT DISTANCE, 


It was on the fifth of August that the 
Wadds took possession of their new 
mansion at Turnham Green. On the 
sixth (Friday), as the clock struck five, 
and just as they were sitting down to 
dinner, the stage-coach stopped at the 
door. The servant announced the ar- 
rival of Mr. and Mrs. Robert Wadd, and 
Master Tom. RufusWadd stood like one 
transfixed—like his royal namesake, if 
you please. “By Jingo, Rufus,’ ex- 
claimed his cousin Bob, “ you are at the 
most convenient distance !—delightful ! 
Fine afternoon, nothing to do, at half- 
see three Betsy and I took it into our 

eads to come down, no sooner said than 
done. Capital loin of veal that, upon 
my word. Took little Tom with us,— 
Tom, my dear, don’t be picking the 
edges of that tart, they’ll give you some 
presently, —jumped into a Turnham 
Green coach at the Goose and Gridiron, 
and here we are, just in pudding-time.”’ 
There was no parrying this blow; but 
Rufus resolved to avail himself of the 
sweetest vengeance that occurred to 
him: knowing that his visiters were 
fond of a little of the kidney, he swal- 
lowed the whole of it himself.—‘ Capi- 
tal port this, Rufus. Now see, Betsy, 
my dear, ’tis, as I told you, a most con- 
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venient distance— plenty of time to take 
one’s wine comfortably, get a cup of — 
Ha! where’s Tom? O, I see him 
among the strawberries.”’ (Rufus’s 
heart sank within him.) ‘ Can’t leave 
the little fellow with you to-night, but 
he shall come and spend a month with 
you before we lose the fine weather : 
nice distance for the boy. As I was 
saying, time to take our wine and coffee ; 
at half-past eight the stage calls for us, 
and at ten, there we are at home. 
Charming distance, isn’t it, Betsy, my 
dear ?’’—Half-past eight came, and the 
guests went. This won’t do, thought 
Rufus; but he not only thought it, he 
said it, and swore it too. That night he 
slept not. 

The next day (Saturday) he gave 
strict charge to the servants that, if any 
one should come to dinner, they were 
to say the family were all out. The 
order happened to dless, for no 
one did come, and Rufus began to re- 
sume his usual good humour. At eight 
o’clock a stage-coach drove up to the 
gate, and down jumped a little, round, 
red, fat man, with a small portmanteau 
in his hand. ‘ Who—the—devil—is— 
that, and what can he want ?”? It was 
Mr. Wobble, the underwriter, one of 
the pleasantest fellows in the——city, 
and one whom Mr. Wadd was always 
delighted to see——at other people’s 
houses. ‘Ha! Wadd,my boy! Mrs. 
W. I’m yours. Ha! Miss Jemima! 
Delightful house, I declare—comes up 
to all I have heard of it! And the dis- 
tance! Stage sets you down at the very 
door, the—very—door. Nice house, in- 
deed, and— Bow, wow, wow — that ’Il 
never do; you must chain up that dog 
to-night, Wadd; I can’t sleep in a house 
where there is a dog barking.’? — 
“Sleep !’’ echoed Wadd ; “ why surely 
you are not come to sleep here ??’— 
“I’m not come to lie awake all night, I 
can tell you that. Ha! ha! ha! you 
know my way: I always take the bull 
by the horns. Ha! ha! ha! first come, 
first served. Ha! ha! ha! you may 
have the house full to-morrow—Sunday, 
you know—and then Sam Wobble might 
come off second best. But don’t put 
yourselves out of the way; any thing 
will do for me; a garret, any thing, only 
let me have a good bed and plenty of 

illows. I leave that to you, my dear 

rs. W. Ihave ashort neck, and must 
sleep with my head high, else I might 
go off suddenly in the night, and a fune. 
ral in a newly-furnished house would 
make such a mess, wouldn’t it, Wadd ? 
I suppose you have dined? So have I. 
I know you are supping-people, so I 
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dined early. Well, I'll just go and make 
myself comfortable, and come down to 
you. Charming house—delightful dis- 
tance, I declare !’?—‘* Where can we 
put him?” inquired Mrs. Wadd; ‘we 
can’t turn him out now he zs here.’’— 
“‘ There is the blue bed,’’ replied Wadd, 
“it has never been slept in, and may 
require airing, in case I should want to 
use it myself; the very thought of a 
damp bed makes me tremble, so put 
him into that.’? 

The next day was, as Mr. Wobble had 
sagely foretold it would be, Sunday, 
a day of all others dearest to Rufus 
Wadd, who liked to have his time, as 
indeed, he liked to have every thing 
else—-to himself. But to him this 
“‘ Sabbath was no day of rest.’’ The 
twelve o'clock coach brought Mr. and 
Mrs. William Wadd, who apologised for 
not getting down in time to breakfast, 
the distance being so short it was shame- 
ful to lose the fine of the morning ; but 
then the one o’clock coach made ample 
amends to the amiable host, for it 
brought Mr. Parkins (the currier), and 
his son, just in time for luncheon.— 
‘©The distance is so convenient,’? ob- 
served the latter, “that one can calcu- 
late one’s time to a moment; and then 
the luxury of being set down at the 
very door !’’ I’ll set fire to the house, 
thought Rufus. The next conveyance 
introduced Peter Wadd. ‘I’m sorry 
your wife is not with you,” said Rufus, 
putting the best face he could on the 
matter, yet heartily glad at seeing him 
solus. ‘ You know how it is, Rufus ; 
women are never ready; but as the dis- 
tance is positively not worth mentioning, 
T left them to come by themselves by the 
next stage.”’— Them ! !’’—“Q—ay— 
the two Miss Praters are staying with 
with us, so we couldn’t do less than in- 
vite them to come with us. As I said to 
Jane, where two can dine three can 
dine, and——besides you can make an 
addition to your provision with xo little 
difficulty at this charming place—you 
are at such a convenient distance !’’ 

These two or three days are types of 
most of those which followed. Mr. 
Wadd saw his projects frustrated, his 
hopes of leisure and retirement de- 
stroyed. He was seldom left alone, 
except when he would have given one 
of his ears for suciety—that was when 
it rained a deluge, and he was constrain- 
ed to remain in-doors, and seek amuse- 
ment in beating the devil’s tattoo with 
his fingers on the plate-glass windows 
of his front parlour, or watching the lit- 
tle circles, made by the little rain-drops, 
in the little cistern wherein Cupid stood. 
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His temper, his patience, his health, 
and perhaps his income, would not much 
longer have held out against the daily 
importations of visiters, consigned to 
him through the medium of those moving 
lazar-houses, the Turnham Green stages, 
carrying only six inside; and he began 
to think of stealing a mile or two lower 
down the road. One morning at break- 
fast, while Rufus was reading the Morn- 
ing Post, Mrs. Wadd and Jemima were 
alarmed at hearing a sort of a rattling 
sound in the good man’s throat. The 
paper had fallen from his hand, and a 

iece of toast was sticking in his mouth : 
* was within an ace of choking, but 
their attentions presently revived him. 
He spoke not, but pointed to the para- 
graph which had so fearfully affected 
him. It ran as follows ; “ We are happy 
to learn that four Omnibuses, each car- 
rying sixteen inside, will run daily be- 
tween the City and Turnham Green.’’ 

It is supposed that Mr. Rufus Wadd 
is gone with his family to reside at one 
of the most distant settlements on the 
Swan River.— New Monthly Magazine. 


MUSIC OF BIRDS. 


Ir is not in towns, amid the discordant 
sounds of artificial life, that the simple 
denizens of air can be listened to with 
advantage. The outskirts of a country 
village in a champaign country, where 
trees and copses are numerous, but not 
dense (for song-birds affect neither the 
wood nor the wild), is the place where 
these companions of the spring are truly 
at home; and he who would most ex- 
quisitely enjoy their untaught warblings, 
must wake when they wake. In the 
heat of noon-tide, when the insect tribe 
are on the wing, the birds are too busy 
in procuring subsistence to attend to 
play. Then it is that the call of busi- 
ness is imperative, in the country as in 
the town; and the merry lark chants 
not to the idle, but to the industrious. 
The morning is the time for enjoying the 
song of birds ; and he who would hear 
it in perfection, must not grudge to 
watch for it the livelong night. It is 
only in this way that the first starting 
note of the joyous concert, as well as its 
dying fall, can be heard. The nightin- 
gale is said to sing her amorous descant 
all night long; but there are not a few 
that go far to rival her in this respect. 
The thrush will often be heard after 
twilight has far advanced ; and later in 
the season, the song of the robin echoes 
round the cottage, when, from the dim 
decaying light, the body of the warbler 
can no longer be seen. Most of the 
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other song-birds cease their notes when 
the disk of the sun sinks behind the 
western hills. About half-past nine the 
thrush begins to nod on the bough (we 
speak of those latitudes to which Philo- 
mel comes not,) the only sound that strikes 
the ear from the time that:she has ceased 
to charm it, is the cry of the land-rail. 
It is wonderful how brief is the inter- 
ruption to the not unpleasing “ craik’’ 
of this singular bird. We have heard it 
until within a quarter of twelve, and it 
sounded again by half-past twelve. This 
was in a part of the island where, in the 
middle of June, there is twilight even at 
the noon of night. By one o’clock, or 
a very little after, there may be distin- 
guished a few faint twitters at intervals. 
These are the gathering-call of the 
lark. At first it does not soar as it 
sings ; the sound is as it were the dream 
of its day-song. By two, it springs from 
the dewy daisy which had bent under its 
breast, to greet the sun from the gates 
of heaven. For some time the early 
chorister is unaccompanied. Gradually, 
however, as it rises, the light increases ; 
the cold blue streak in the far north-east 
begins to change to red; _ the breath of 
morn blows cool; the ruddy glow shoots 
upward ; at length the golden rim of the 
glorious sun touches the horizon; and 
in an instant, as if roused by an electric 
shock, one universal matin-hymn bursts 
from every tree and bush, as far round 
as the ear can drink in the notes. The 
change from the solitary voicing of the 
lark to the universal chorus, in which 
“The linnet, chaffinch, bulfinch, goldfinch, green- 
And all the finches of the grove,” 


as Tilburina has it, bear their part, is 
exquisitely pleasing. For it may be 
noticed, that how various soever may be 
the notes of singing birds, they all har- 
monize; there is infinite diversity of 
tone and of tune, but there is no discord. 
This universal burst of song continues 
for about a quarter of an hour, and then 
the silence becomes almost as perfect as 
it was before it was broken by the ap- 

earance of the sun. The little people 

aving offered up their morning thanks, 
disperse in search of food; and though 
the parts of the chorus are taken up by 
numerous detached pipes in the course 
of the day, the whole is not rehearsed 
until another sun has once more given 
the signal. To those who would inves- 
tigate the songs of particular birds, the 
evening is the best time; for as the 
calm hour approaches, they one by one 
drop into silence, and their several ex- 
cellencies may be the more easily appre- 
ciated. But if our readers, who have 
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now the liberty which the charge of 
catering for their amusement denies to 
ourselves, of rambling over the fields, 
would hear the whole, they must do as 
we have been pointing out—watch a 
summer night for that purpose. —Spec- 
tator. 





Fine Arts. 


THE MOSAIC PAVEMENT IN WESTMIN- 
STER ABBEY. 


THE mosaic pavement was done by 
Richard de Ware, Abbot of Westmin- 
ster, in the year 1260, who brought 
from Rome the stones, and workmen to 
set them. It is much admired ; and there 
were letters round it in brass, which 
composed Latin words. The design of 
the figures that were in it was to repre- 
sent the time the world was to last, or 
the primum mobile, according to the 
Ptolemaic system, was going about, and 
was contained in some verses formerly to 
beread on the pavement, relating to those 
figures. The following explication is 
given of them :—If the reader will pru- 
dently revolve all these things in his 
mind, he will find them plainly refer to 
the end of the world. The threefold 
hedge is put for three years, the time a 
day hedge usually stood; a dog for 
three times that space, or nine years, it 
being taken for the time that creature 
usually lives; a horse, in like manner, 
for twenty-seven; a man, for eighty- 
one; a hart, two hundred and forty- 
three; a raven, seven hundred and 
twenty-nine; an eagle, two thousand 
one hundred and eighty-seven; « great 
whale, six thousand five hurdred and 
sixty-one; the world, nineteen thousand 
six hundred, and eighty-three ;—each 
succeeding figure giving a term of years, 
imagined to be the time of their con- 
tinuance, three times as much as that 
before it. In the four last verses, the 
time when the work was performed, and 
the parties concerned in it, are ex- 
pressed: that King Henry the Third 
was at the charge ; that the stones were 
purchased at Rome; that one Oderick 
was the master-workman ; and that the 
Abbot of Westminster (who procured 
the materials) had the care of the work. 


ANCIENT LEGENDARY SCULPTURES. 


Atone the frieze of the screen of St. 
Edward’s Chapel, Westminster Abbey, 
are fourteen legendary sculptures, re- 
specting the Confessor. The first is the 
trial of Queen Emma; the next, the 
birth of Edward; another is his corona- 
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tion ; the fourth tells us how our saint 
was frightened into the abolition of the 
Dane-gelt, by his seeing the devil dance 
upon the money-casks; the fifth is the 
story of his winking at the thief who 
was robbing his treasure; the sixth is 
meant to relate the appearance of our 
Saviour to him ; the seventh shows how 
the invasion of England was frustrated 
by the drowning of the Danish King; 
in the eighth is seen the quarrel between 
the boys Tosti and Harold, predicting 
their respective fates ; in the ninth sculp- 
ture is the Confessor’s vision of the seven 
sleepers ; the tenth, how he meets St. 
John the Evangelist, in the guise of a 
pilgrim; the eleventh, how the blind 
were cured by their eyes being washed 
in his dirty water ; the twelfth, how St. 
John delivers to the pilgrims a ring; in 
the thirteenth they deliver the ring to 
the King, which he had unknowingly 
given to St. John as an alms, when 4 
met him in the form of a pilgrim,—this 
was attended with a message from the 
Saint, foretelling the death of the King ; 
and the fourteenth shows the conse- 
quential haste made by him to complete 
his pious foundation. 


She Gatherer. 


A snapper up of unconsidered trifles. 
SHAKSPEARE. 





IRISH POLLING. 


EnTER an octogenarian, staggering, pre- 
ceded by his landlord, strutting. Land- 
lord (to Sheriff's Deputy)—“ Please to 
poll this'man, Michael Moss.’? De- 
puty—“ Silence in the court! «(He 
opens the book.) Michael Moss.”°— 

oss (hiccupping)—‘‘Micky is my name, 
Purty Micky Moss.”’ Deputy—“ Value 
50/.—house and lands—parish of St. 
Margaret’s—date of laise, 9th May, 
1820. Misthur Moss, stand up, sir, if 
you please.’’? Mr. Moss stands up as 
well as he is able. Deputy—‘‘ For whom 
do you vote, Misther Moss??? Moss— 
‘For Lord Brabazon and the brave 
Colonel White.’? Deputy—“ Sit down, 
Mr. Moss, and don’t go away.’’ Moss— 
“Qh, never fare, I am no runaway.”’ 
Deputy—‘“Is there any objection to 
Mr. Moss’s vote?’ An Attorney—“ I 
will send up an objection in the name of 
Mr. Hamilton, that he dthrunk too much 

unch.’”? Another Attorney—“ Ordthur 
Micky a pint of punch.” Deputy— 
“Mr. Moss, you may go away.”’ Exit 
Mr. Moss.— Morning Herald. 
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In William Hunter’s Memoir is the 
following :— - 

“¢ When he invited his younger friends 
to his table, they were seldom regaled 
with more than two dishes ; when alone, 
he rarely sat down to more than one: 
he would say, ‘ 4 man who cannot dine 
on this, deserves to have no dinner.’ 
After the meal, his servant (who was 
also the attendant on the anatomical 
theatre) used to hand round a single 
glass of wine to each of his guests. 
These trifles are mentioned as a trait of 
the old manner of professional life, and 
as a feature of the man who devoted 
seventy thousand pounds to create a 
museum for the benefit of posterity.” 


DFATH.—A FRAGMENT. 
Deatu flaps his wings . 
Over the haughty and the lowly train, 
And as the monarch eagle, first in might 
Preys on the feather’d tribe—without 
respect 
To kind, age, quality, or strength. So 
Death 


Preys on mortality and man ; making 
The empire of the earth his own ! 
CyMBELINE. 


AN ECLIPSF. 
Tue Marchioness of Hastings, when 
in India, observed that one of her fe- 
male attendents absented herself during 
an eclipse of the moon. On inquiry 
whither she had been, the woman an- 
swered, that ‘she had been paying the 
cobbler, for that it was quite dark.’’ 
Not perceiving what connexion the dark- 
ness had with the payment, her lady- 
ship naturally required a solution of the 
mystery. ‘ Oh,’’ said the simple crea- 
ture, -“ it is an old story: a long while 
ago, they borrowed nails and a piece of 
leather of a cobbler, to nail over the 
moon. ~The cobbler never was repaid ; 
so I have been with the rest to pay our 
share of money to the priest.”’ 
Literary Gazette. 








FOR ALL FAMILIES. 
In a closely-printed volume, price 5s. the 
FAMILY MANUAL, 
AND SERVANTS’ GUIDE. 

“ A very useful little work, which will at once 
serve as a cookery-book, a guide for every de- 
scription of servants, and a valuable assistant to 
the head of every family. We shall recommend 
this book every where, if it were only for the 
sake of the excellent suggestions on the ‘ self- 
improvement’ of house servants." —Gardevers’ 
Magazine, June, 1830. 

JouN Limpiap, 143, Strand, near Somerset 
House. 
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